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THE PLACE OF PLEASURE IN ETHICAL THEORY. 

TF we undertake to ask ourselves what is the content of that 
-*- which we call good — not final and absolute good, but the thing 
that has the root of goodness in it so as to deserve the title under 
certain circumstances at least, and from some possible point of 
view — we are met first by the obvious fact that the things which 
on one occasion or another we call good are practically innumer- 
able. Health, holidays, diamonds, fame, strawberries, virtue, 
courage, beauty, warmth and coolness, poetry and push pin, — 
the list might go on indefinitely. The only chance of answering 
our question therefore in a way that would satisfy the philosophic 
instinct, would be to discover some quality or qualities common 
to all the list. Is any such quality to be detected? 

The reply which, in company with a great number of ethical 
theorists of all ages, I shall make to this, is, I confess, one which 
I should find it impossible to demonstrate according to the strict 
demands of logic. It depends wholly upon an appeal to our 
actual judgments of approval, and upon the claim that, when we 
examine these, we do find that the quality never is absent from 
what we recognize as good. A man might deny, if he wanted to, 
that the connection is a necessary one, and there would be no 
way that I can see to show conclusively that he might not be 
right about it. But he could be challenged to present a case in 
which the attribute was lacking; and if every case proposed could 
be shown to involve the attribute in question, under penalty of 
failing to call forth in us the reaction which we call the feeling 
of its goodness, the thesis would be established in the only way 
in which it is conceivable that it could be established. The 
thesis itself is, that any sort of fact approved as good will be 
found to be the sort that gives rise to the feeling of pleasure or 
satisfaction in experience. I do not mean that when we think 
of it we take pleasure in the thought, because this pleasure is, I 
believe, identifiable with the feeling of approval itself, which 
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constitutes 'goodness* in the abstract; I mean that in its orig- 
inal presence also it was a pleasurable experience. I think with 
pleasure of the taste of an apple, and call it good, because the 
taste was pleasant. I reflect upon poetry, and call it good, be- 
cause, prior to reflection, poetry gives me pleasure; and if it 
were not a source of pleasure it would no more seem good to me 
than a laundry list or a tailor's bill. Virtue itself it is incon- 
ceivable that we should pronounce good were it not that the 
life of virtue is a life that brings satisfaction in its train. Con- 
ceive the life of virtue as purely cold, austere, bringing no slightest 
glow of feeling to oneself or others, directly or indirectly, and 
it becomes impossible to convey any meaning into our words 
when we call it good; let any one really make the experiment and 
see. 

It is well to emphasize the fact that the thesis so far means 
just what it says, and no more. Commonly, in the history of 
ethical thought, hedonism has meant something in addition. 
It has meant, not simply that pleasure is the particular quality 
that justifies us in calling a thing good, but that pleasure is the 
only end of action, the sole human motive, the one thing at 
which we aim, and that induces us to put forth our effort. I 
have made no such claim as this; indeed I consider the claim to 
be quite inadmissible, and contrary to obvious facts. Pleasure 
I have only held to be necessary if we are to call a thing good, 
not if we are to act with reference to an end. And there are a 
variety of familiar facts which go to show that action does not 
have to wait upon the reflective recognition of goodness. For 
one thing — and this is decisive in itself — if it did depend upon 
this we should never get action started at all. If no one ate until 
he knew that food was pleasant, eating would soon become a 
lost art. Before we know that an experience is pleasant, we 
must have had the experience; and the first time, therefore, at 
any rate, something other than the expectation of pleasure must 
move us. The young chick pecks at a grain of corn because it 
cannot help itself, not because it is a devotee of pleasure. Of 
course after we have enjoyed an experience, the memory of the 
enjoyment is not without its effect upon our future action. 
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But even if pleasure now enters into the situation, it is certainly 
not to the exclusion of the mechanism of instinct which started 
the act off in the first place. This still has to be there and play 
its part; and the mere fact that we have found eating pleasant 
in the past does not now induce us to repeat the act apart from 
present hunger, any more than the thought of the pleasure that 
as infants we took in a rattle now sends us to the toy shop. 

We must start from the fact, then, that the original source of 
action, or of conduct, is a complex interrelation of instinctive or 
impulsive tendencies which go to make up our concrete nature. 
And this carries with it a certain way of looking at the fact of 
pleasure from which ethical theory also will have to start. First, 
and beyond any manner of doubt, pleasure cannot be taken as the 
ultimate fact, but is somehow to be explained functionally, — 
in its relation, that is, to the active process of behavior. And, 
though this is slightly more doubtful, it seems also true that the 
relationship can in part be defined by calling pleasure the sign 
that the more ultimate end is being attained, — an indication to 
me that I am really on the right road to the satisfaction of my 
needs. Following this clue, accordingly, and committing our- 
selves also to the common sense belief that we as human beings 
are able to attain our ends more intelligently and successfully 
if we know wherein they consist, we are led to define the feeling 
of pleasure as a sign that the constitutive demands of our nature 
are being met, which then has a functional value likewise for the 
process of attainment, not only in the biological sense that 
somehow it swells the flow of energy available for the act, but 
also in the — for ethical purposes — more important, as well as 
more immediately verifiable sense, that it helps us in the con- 
scious job of estimating reflectively the relative significance of 
competing ends and actions, and so puts us in the way of sup- 
planting mere impulse with reasoned and intelligent conduct. 

But to leave the matter here would be to over-simplify the 
situation. There is a rejoinder the hedonist might still make, 
even while admitting all that has just been said. I grant you, 
he might reply, that what we shall find pleasurable is in the end 
determined by our organic needs and impulses, and so that, on 
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a purely natural or animal basis, our deeds are ultimately trace- 
able back to instinct as a predetermined tendency to action. 
But because this is usually the source and ground of behavior, 
it does not follow that it is bound to be the motive, if by this we 
mean an end consciously selected because it appeals to us as 
good. Man differs from the animals just because he is not bound 
down mechanically to impulse. Of course, he cannot break free 
from impulse in the sense that he can arbitrarily make a thing 
seem pleasurable to him for which he has no constitutional bias. 
But among the impulses, all of them his, which stand for possible 
lines of action, he can give his conscious preference to certain of 
them on the basis of their recognized goodness; and this 'good- 
ness' is a feeling, rather than a physical or biological fact. In- 
deed the previous analysis admits this. So long as pleasure is 
interpreted in purely biological terms as an intensification — or 
any other qualification you please — of the organic process of 
directed energy, it is to be sure, by definition, no more than a 
subordinate aspect of an end describable wholly in objective 
language; but when it becomes a conscious sign capable of being 
utilized by intelligence, it takes on a different status. As intel- 
ligent and ethical beings, then, it is goodness, not biological 
adjustment, at which we aim. No matter what it is that causally 
determines the particular thing we shall call good, what we really 
hold before the mind in reflective choice is just its goodness; 
and if goodness is describable in terms of pleasure, then it is 
pleasure after all that constitutes conscious motive and end. 

So interpreted, then, the hedonistic thesis is, not that pleasure 
is the only goal which we can conceive ourselves predisposed to 
attain, — for we have sufficiently seen that we are adapted 
biologically to the attainment of ends quite independent of the 
feeling of pleasure; but that it is the only fact which a reasonable 
human being can set before himself as a desirable end, really 
worth the trouble of attaining. A man might find himself pushed 
by unconscious forces to a goal from which he withheld his 
approval. Thus a perfectly sincere pessimist might, by the 
pure 'will to exist,' be held to a life which he reflectively con- 
demned; as a matter of fact very few pessimists commit suicide. 
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And this would offer no difficulty to the hedonist provided he 
elected to maintain, not that pleasure is the only end of action, 
but that it is the only end with which we consciously identify 
ourselves, and which we intentionally pursue. But now it still is 
possible to raise again the question whether we really are justified 
in drawing the conclusion that pleasure constitutes the only motive 
for action, even as a 'rational' motive. And to settle this we 
first need to decide what we are to mean by the word motive. 

The simplest thing would be to suppose that we refer to 
nothing more than the particular idea or object present to the 
mind before we act, in so far as this represents something that 
attracts us and draws us on. Now if we mean this, pleasure 
is clearly not the only possible motive. We may, to be sure, 
hold up before the mind some future pleasure as explicitly the 
object of our efforts; but it is not at all necessary that we should 
do this. Indeed we do it relatively seldom. For the most part 
I do not think of my feelings, but of the acts I am going to per- 
form, the things I am going to get, the results I am going to 
accomplish. We expect a man, setting out on a business career, 
to take keen pleasure in the thought of building up a large enter- 
prise, making money, acquiring power and reputation among 
his associates. But these are all objective facts, not feelings; 
and we certainly should think less highly of him if all the time 
his mind were filled instead with the pleasures that money will 
buy, or with anticipations of the pleasurable emotions of pride 
and complacency attending upon success. I do not at present 
ask why this is so. But that for the most part we are aware in 
healthy motivation of the objects that possess goodness (or, if 
one pleases, that produce pleasure), and not of the bare pleasures 
themselves, seems a clear fact of experience ; and this would hardly 
have the effect it frequently does have upon our sense of ethical 
approval, unless the difference were something more than just a 
verbal one. 

But the hedonist will not be content to stop with this. Granted, 
he will say, that an idea which stands for a motive in the mind 
may be of various sorts, the further question is, Why does it 
stand thus? and what is the source of the attraction or compul- 
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sion which it exercises? And if we attempt to answer this 
question, it will appear to him that we are brought back again 
from a multiplicity of motives to the one aspect of them all — 
pleasure — that really exerts motive power. But then what do 
we mean by a motive, if not the idea of the object we are con- 
scious to ourselves of wanting? Accordingly we are pointed to the 
second definition of what a motive is, suggested by the way the 
hedonist puts his case, — not the thing we naturally fix upon 
as attractive to us, but the reason why this thing is chosen rather 
than something else. But we have already seen that this cannot 
intend to ask for the ultimate reason why the thing is pleasurable. 
The moment we ask this, we are directed back of feeling alto- 
gether to that basic fact of impulse, lying below the level of the 
conscious life, on which feeling and action alike depend. Ac- 
cordingly it is left to us to mean the reason why we approve the 
thing, and set it up as an end worth attaining. 

But when we come to consider this, it will appear, I think, 
that any plausibility in the new definition depends upon a failure 
to distinguish sufficiently between two different situations which 
in the hedonist's judgment are confused. The distinction is, 
again, that between action, and the intellectual process of judging 
the relative goodness of ends. Now primarily a motive is a 
motive for action ; and in the active situation we do not, as even 
the hedonist will admit, ordinarily think about pleasures at all, 
but about things, acts, ways and means, consequences. A large 
share of our lives is passed simply in doing things, more or less 
pleasant, under circumstances where our ends are already taken 
for granted ; and here at any rate the thoughts that motivate, or 
set off, the act are on their face objective terms. But this is not 
the situation which the hedonist really has in mind when he 
claims that we always aim at pleasure. If it is suggested to him 
that things, not pleasures, are commonly before the mind when 
we act, what indeed he replies is, Well, I grant that we seem to 
be thinking about objects; but the real motive after all is the 
pleasure, as we discover when we stop to think, and ask ourselves 
how we are to justify our judgment to reflection. In other 
words, pleasure appears as the motive, not when we are acting, 
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but when we 'stop to think.' But the act of reflection upon our 
ends, and of coming to a decision about their goodness, is a case 
quite distinguishable from the presence of motivation in the 
actual conduct of life. In the former case we are indeed thinking 
about pleasures; but why? It is not that they stand now as a 
direct motivation to action. We are not now engaged in doing, 
but in thinking; we are trying to solve the intellectual problem, 
What really is the good? And we go about this by bringing 
before our mind not the motive for action, — for as every act alike 
has its motive this would leave all on exactly the same plane, — but 
the test by which a good end is distinguished from those that do not 
evoke the judgment of approval. Now pleasure is, I have held, the 
test or sign of goodness; and accordingly when we are engaged in 
an intellectual inquiry to discover to what things goodness really 
attaches, we of course have to think explicitly about their pleasur- 
ableness, or their satisfying character, as the only means of 
separating true from false claimants. And this pleasure, as the 
thing consciously before the mind, may now in an intelligible 
sense be assigned as the 'reason why' the end is judged good by 
us. But all we mean by this is that it identifies the particular 
quality which the mind picks out as, as a matter of fact, eliciting 
approval; it neither constitutes the original motive in conscious- 
ness for doing the act, nor does it supplant the need for a more 
ultimate, and objectively causal, explanation of why it itself gives 
rise to 'approval.' 

Meanwhile this last question is a legitimate one, which needs 
consideration in order to round out the present analysis. And 
in order to put adequately the situation now before us, it is 
necessary to call more explicit attention to a distinction which 
throughout has been implied. In talking about pleasure as a 
motive, it is always a future pleasure that is meant, for it is only 
something still to come that can furnish a motive to action. 
But we need to be reminded again that a future pleasure is 
judged good only as it elicits also a present ' pleasurableness of the 
thought.' And there may perhaps be a sense in which this 
present pleasure could be assigned as the reason why the future 
pleasure is thought good, or approved. If we are asked why 
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pleasure should be called good by us, it may seem natural to 
reply, Because the thought of it gives pleasure. But when we 
look at it we see that this is not a real answer. Strictly, the 
present 'pleasure of the thought' is not the cause of our approval; 
it is the sense of approval itself. What I mean by approval is 
just the fact that I think of a thing pleasurably. The cause of 
my approval is therefore still to seek. The act gives pleasure, 
we have roughly assumed, because it calls into exercise some 
impulse or capacity of human nature; but why should the con- 
templation of what is pleasurable give pleasure also? 

To such a question there is one simple and obvious answer. 
If we are already attracted toward an object, in the sense that 
we feel the impulse to secure it as a means of satisfying some 
desire, the pleasure of approval would be a sign of the same attrac- 
tive desire in an intellectual or reflective setting. Desire, it 
should be clearly noticed, and what I have called approval, are 
not the same thing. Desire also involves an anticipating thought 
of the object, and may be attended by pleasure; though it may 
equally be painful if the object of desire is too far out of reach. 
But desire is an active experience in which we already feel our- 
selves urged forward toward attainment; and we find no difficulty 
in distinguishing it from the reflective judgment of an object's 
goodness. But it is quite possible, and natural, to suppose that 
the inner glow of feeling-quality which makes the difference 
between a judgment of fact purely intellectual in its nature, and 
a genuine and first-hand sense of value, is due to the actual 
presence of incipient desire. Many of our so-called judgments 
of value are to be sure no more than secondary intellectual per- 
ceptions that things have, or have had, that quality which we 
have learned to recognize elsewhere as necessary to value; but 
the original sense of goodness or value, which gives meaning to 
the terms, is, I have held, that particular flavor which comes from 
the actual present pleasure I take in the thought of certain things. 
And this pleasure would be explained if we could relate it to the 
active demands of our nature; it seems natural to suppose that 
the object whose attainment would satisfy desire, or give pleasure, 
will also be pleasurable to the thought. 
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Now this would presumably be regarded as a sufficient answer 
if it were not that the matter is complicated somewhat by another 
fact. There is a peculiar kind of pleasure — the aesthetic pleasure, 
namely — which we find directly connected with what we may call 
also the contemplative attitude and divorced from the imme- 
diate facts of desire and action. It would seem an alluring 
theory, therefore, if we were to try to identify the feeling tone 
distinctive of approval with that special pleasure which belongs 
to the contemplative attitude as such; to reduce, in other words, 
the moral judgment to the aesthetic. But if the aesthetic object 
is capable of calling forth the judgment of approval directly, 
my main thesis will have to be abandoned; it will no longer be 
true that pleasurableness is the one quality necessary to essential 
goodness. 

Now it does appear that in that complex to which we assign 
the convenient name conscience, aesthetic feeling plays a not 
insignificant part. When we distinguish, as it is the business of 
morals to distinguish, between what we desire, and what is de- 
sirable, it seems difficult to disconnect altogether the desirable 
from that which we admire, as over against that which we actively 
want. The positive and attractive content of moral good would 
commonly be recognized as at least a semi-aesthetic object; and 
almost always moral theorists — of the Greek or pagan school — 
who emphasize this positive content, have shown a disposition 
to emphasize also the community of the good with beauty. 
And not only has the moral object an aesthetic character, but 
the direct source of its claim upon conduct appears to be at 
times its aesthetic attractiveness in the narrow and specialized 
sense. I may admire certain ends or qualities without any 
previously strong desire to achieve them; and they then may come 
to exert a motive power due just to their attractiveness to the 
contemplative mind. For a certain type of mind in which the 
aesthetic interest is conspicuous, it may even be that ethical ideals 
are principally or wholly determined by the consciously aesthetic 
effects of the beautiful life; such for example is the philosophy 
of Oscar Wilde in De Profundus. 

But granting all this, it still is impossible to accept the reduc- 
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tion of the moral judgment to the aesthetic. What I have just 
been saying obscures a distinction that, on the side of fundamental 
theory, still remains to be drawn more clearly. After all, im- 
mediate aesthetic approval, as a sense of beauty or sublimity, 
is not identical with the judgment that its object is 'good.' 
Beauty is not the same as goodness; it is a good. We have to 
stand off and reflect upon it before we call it good; and we can 
call it good precisely because aesthetic contemplation is itself 
pleasurable. Put more generally, we need to recognize that 
the immediate instinctive reaction of human nature in emo- 
tional terms, though it may take the form of contemplation in the 
presence of the object, is not yet a judgment of goodness, or what 
we have been talking of as approval; aesthetic 'contemplation' 
is not intellectual 'reflection.' 'The 'reflection,' which gives 
rise to the concept of goodness is not an immediate emo- 
tional reaction, but a subsequent intellectual one. The direct 
emotional judgments which experience evokes are an exceedingly 
important part of its subject matter. Not only do they, as notably 
in the case of beauty, supply new values in themselves, but also 
they may constitute the first revelation of more active interests 
that are really a part of us, though we may not yet be aware of 
them as desire. The man who as yet has felt in himself no call to 
lead the heroic life may find his judgment affected by the thrill 
of admiration, and against his will be led to feel uneasy at the 
tameness of his own spirit, and so be induced to cultivate qualities 
for which naturally he has only a rudimentary relish. But theo- 
retically these still remain different from, and more ultimate 
than, the judgment of goodness. 

And this leaves as the only point at issue, for a theory which 
tries to reduce morality to aesthetics, whether the pleasure that 
we call good is limited to the pleasure of the act of aesthetic con- 
templation, or whether it also, and primarily, is connected with 
more fundamental organic impulses. And to this there hardly 
can be more than one answer. It seems more reasonable there- 
fore, again, to interpret the aesthetic quality which the good 
indubitably possesses as a result rather than a cause. We can 
quite well admit that goodness has characteristics which make it 
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one of the objects capable of arousing aesthetic appreciation, 
without going on to claim that this aesthetic quality con- 
stitutes its nature as goodness; this is no more true than that 
the beauty of the religious life constitutes religion. Meanwhile 
also, as I have granted, the aesthetic experience itself is a genuine 
and important element in the good life. But it enters thus into 
the ethical ideal only as it ceases to be the mere enjoyment of 
beauty, and becomes a goal at which we actively aim — connects, 
that is, with desire again. The true drawing power of beauty 
for conduct is not as an agreeable form of contemplation, — though 
the hedonistic quest for aesthetic thrills would likewise be an active 
ideal of a sort, — but rather the desire to create beauty, whether 
in the material arts, or as the fashioning of a 'beautiful life.' 
It is, in other words, not aesthetic contemplation, but artistic 
creation, that is ethically significant; and the 'artistic' impulse 
is as good an impulse as any other. 

I accordingly should find the source of the feeling tone which 
constitutes the nature of approval, and thereby the nature of 
goodness, in the appeal which ends make to our impulsive nature, 
and so to the same source as that which constitutes them an 
original object of desire and occasion of satisfaction. And if we 
ask what then is the basis of the ethical superiority of approval 
over mere desire, which enables it to rank desires in their order of 
value, in principle the answer is simple. It is just the advantage 
of being a reflective judgment, not bound down to the exigencies 
of the moment, or dependent on the temporary state of the or- 
ganism. Its possibilities are the possibilities of our more im- 
partial and reasonable nature. This presupposes only two things, 
— the empirical unity of the self, in the sense that we are as a 
matter of fact in some measure constituted in a way to make pos- 
sible an organization or harmony of the springs of desire, so that 
a successful life consists in integrating the ends of conduct instead 
of leaving them a mass of conflicting impulses; and, secondly, 
the power which we have of anticipating this harmony in the 
ideal realm, by thinking the scattered ends of life together, and 
through an anticipatory judgment of what is likely to be their 
final and permanent appeal, getting a tool for coercing the tyranny 
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of their temporary and merely organic insistence. I desire 
some pleasure of sense; and if I could keep my mind solely on 
the one desire and its attendant pleasure, I should unhesitatingly 
pronounce it good. But this is just what the mind refuses to do. 
Its very nature is to spread; it can no more be confined to the 
simple field of present intensified desire, except as the desire is 
so abnormally strong as temporarily to inhibit the exercise of 
reason, than water will confine itself to circumscribed limits on a 
level surface. Straightway, to modify the desire, other considera- 
tions press upon us. Circumstances occur to the mind, desirable 
or otherwise, to reinforce or check the impulse; this is the 
realm of prudence or expediency, the realm of the purely logical 
'ought.' And also certain immediate feelings are called up which 
the circumstances are fitted to excite, partly in connection with 
conceived consequences, in part even more promptly and in- 
stinctively; and so far as these serve to check the impulse, by 
casting doubt not on its feasibility, but upon its desirability, we 
have entered the realm of ethical quality, and the moral 'ought.' 
Before proceeding, let me restate the situation in its larger 
aspects. The one fundamental fact, to begin with, is the fact of 
life itself, as a complex of active processes growing out of native 
disposition or inborn impulse. Certain conditions attending 
this self expression — conditions which there are reasons for 
describing roughly in terms of a freely moving and successful 
carrying out of impulse, or of an 'enhancement of life ' — give rise 
to the new fact of pleasurable feeling tone. And at the descrip- 
tive level of animal behavior we perhaps could stop here. 
Behavior, however, is not all we mean by human life. We do 
not simply act upon ends; we present ends consciously to our 
minds, choose and reject among them, look into the future, and 
try to gain some large and comprehensive guidance. And we are 
able to do this intelligently and to good purpose, because we have 
a sign or indication that we are heading the right way in the 
fact which psychology calls pleasure or the sense of satisfaction. 
If the selection of our ends is no longer to be trusted to an auto- 
matic mechanism, and they are to be put under the control of 
intelligence instead, there must be some way in which intelligence 
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shall recognize its own. The ordinary working of the intellect, 
in the way of perceiving facts, events, relationships, and drawing 
proper inferences from them, is not enough here. If the end 
which the organism sets, and which constitutes living, were a 
simple and unambiguous one — the preservation of life, we will 
say, at all hazards, against the chances and accidents of the 
environment, — intellect indeed would not need to go beyond its 
familiar utilitarian and scientific exercise. All that would be 
called for would be a careful and impartial survey of the situation 
in order to discover the means appropriate to an end previously 
settled and defined. But as a matter of fact the case is other- 
wise. The end is not a single and preestablished one, to which 
we are pushed from behind by unconscious forces. Our most 
difficult task is to decide what in any comprehensive way the 
end of life really is, and to settle accounts between a host of 
competing claimants. And for this task we need an intellectual 
tool different from the purely scientific intellect which deals with 
qualities and connections of things all on the same level of exis- 
tence. We have to have a means of estimating the ends them- 
selves. And such a tool we have in the perception of values. 
A value, I have held, is definable as anything that excites in us, 
in reflection, the feeling of pleasure. And nothing has this 
power except as it is productive in itself of pleasure; the only 
reason we can give to account for its attractiveness to the mind 
— its value nature — is that it stands in such a relation to our 
active nature that pleasure is its natural accompaniment. 

But it does not follow that pleasure ought to be called our 
only motive. On the contrary, 'motive' has no clear meaning 
except as it stands for that which, held before the mind, attracts 
us in the form of desire, and by so doing leads to action; and many 
things beside pleasure fit this definition. They all may have 
pleasure capacity connected with them. But because a thing 
will not work without a certain quality, it does not need to be 
the quality alone that does the work. Coal does not warm us 
except as it is hot; but it is much more natural to say that we 
heat our houses by means of coal than by means of hotness. 
After all the question is not one of theory, but of fact; and the 
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fact is, beyond any manner of doubt, that the thought of many 
other things induces us to act besides the thought of future 
pleasure. Indeed, the more we try to whittle down the motive 
to the bare feeling of pleasantness, and to exclude the concrete 
circumstances in connection with which the pleasure occurs, the 
less attractive is the idea certain to become. I see, for example, 
a picture that I want to buy. Clearly it is the thought of the 
actual picture, with all its concrete beauty, that loosens my purse 
strings, not a mere anticipation of my pleased state of mind when 
it shall hang upon my walls; for unless I held the picture vividly 
before me I should anticipate no pleasure. So again the more 
we separate pleasures from the actual occasions of their appear- 
ance, the more desperate becomes the task of estimating and 
comparing them. All pleasures in the abstract look alike; we 
can tell whether we prefer one thing to another only as we bring 
before the mind as fully as possible the entire situation out of 
which the pleasure rises. 

Now in the light of this, let me return to some of the objections 
that may be raised to making pleasure a constitutive fact in 
ethics. The theory I am adopting is not hedonism in the his- 
torical sense, for it does not say that we aim only at pleasure. 
There is no need of my meaning this, since 'good' I take to be 
the content of a secondary and reflective judgment on an act 
which already possesses a character of its own. This leaves it 
to be settled entirely without prejudice at what we do actually 
aim; it only says that no aim will be called reflectively a good 
aim unless it tends to result in pleasure. Neither, in the second 
place, do I mean to say that every pleasure, or object of desire, 
is judged good; evidently this again is not the case. Since good 
involves not simply the satisfaction of desire, but also that this 
be approved, it is not at all impossible, even though satisfaction 
per se be always good, that there may be special reasons to lead 
me, when I come to think about some satisfaction in particular, 
to disapprove it. All that I do claim — and I can appeal to noth- 
ing except its immediate self-evidence — is this, that it is impos- 
sible to find any relevancy to the term good if we try to apply 
it to something which turns out to have no capacity for giving 
rise to the feeling of satisfaction in experience. 
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And in this one is not, so far as I can see, committed to unde- 
sirable ethical consequences. To return to the second point, 
it has been a common claim of critics that the moment you con- 
nect pleasantness in the abstract with goodness, you are compelled 
to admit that anything that carries the hallmark of pleasure, 
under any circumstances, is bound under all circumstances to be 
accepted as good. Now there are two different propositions 
distinguishable here, one of which I accept, and consider suffi- 
ciently harmless, while the second I entirely deny. The first 
is that pleasure as such is connected in the abstract with the 
quality of goodness. The second— and this is what the critic 
apparently has in mind — is that abstract pleasure is identified 
with what concretely we call the good. But when I claim that 
pleasure by itself is essentially a good, I am claiming neither that 
pleasantness by itself is a good, nor that every concrete pleasure 
is good. Pleasantness is not a good by itself, because pleasant- 
ness cannot exist by itself; a good is concrete, and pleasantness 
merely an abstract quality. When therefore I say that pleasure 
as such is always good, I mean either (i) that pleasantness is 
the quality necessary to make anything good, or (2) that any 
concrete pleasurable experience whatsoever is regarded as a good 
so long as we look at it by itself, and other considerations do not 
enter in to modify our judgment. But this last possibility is 
always open ; and it prevents us from accepting the second propo- 
sition. Anything that gives pleasure is an intrinsic good, since 
so far, in abstraction from other and complicating circumstances, 
it is felt as satisfying in itself. But this does not mean that all 
pleasures alike are going to be accepted by me as what I intend 
by the good. For to get the good, in its practical meaning, we 
need to introduce a further condition — the individual constitu- 
tion and outlook, namely, which makes for me certain pleasures, 
and certain pleasures only, really pleasurable in the concrete. 
And this involves that in a given situation some pleasures are 
going to be rejected from what, just then at least, is called the 
good. And any kind of pleasure may, on occasion, be so rejected 
— the 'higher' as well as the 'lower'; the pleasures of art, or of 
family affection, are sometimes, judged concretely, quite as 
truly bad, or wrong, as pleasures of sense. 
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But now there is a further point to be made in connection 
with the critical objection to pleasure. As the theory in question 
does not imply that every pleasure in the abstract must neces- 
sarily be a part of the concrete good for me, so neither does it 
imply that my good is measured by the greatest quantity or 
intensity of even my own pleasures. In other words we have 
to postulate — because we find it is so — a being who is enough of 
a unity to be capable of pleasure 'on the whole'; and what 
pleasure on the whole means has to be settled by the evidence. 
Now it is conceivable that it might have been found in the choice 
of the most intense pleasures, or the greatest sum of pleasures; 
but the fact seems to be that normally it is not so found. There 
is a meaning, difficult to define, but open to introspective evi- 
dence, in such words as 'total satisfaction,' or 'contentment,'— 
something which we feel involves the harmonious reaction of 
our natures, in a way that distinguishes it from the sum of indi- 
vidual pleasures we may enjoy. For a sum of pleasures cannot 
exist at any single moment, whereas satisfaction is itself an 
individual and unitary state of feeling, easily identified when 
actually it comes into being. 'Satisfaction' is a feeling state 
of enjoyment; but I can enjoy without in the least feeling satis- 
fied. I can experience even a strong disgust at my pleasure at 
the very moment it is pleasant to me. Far from being a mere 
sum, contentment has apparently not a quantitative nature at 
all. I can say that the pleasure my dinner gives me is greater 
or less; the pleasure of eating is always there, but there is more 
of it at one time than another. But when I say that I am 
more or less satisfied, the meaning seems to be a different one. 
There is no maximum which is identified with the pleasure of 
taste; but to be 'content' is a perfectly definite state of con- 
sciousness, which I either have or I do not. When I say, there- 
fore, that I am more or less content, what I mean is that I am 
nearer to contentment, or further from it, as the case may be. 

Accordingly when I come to deliberate and choose a line of 
action, what goes on in me, if I can trust my own introspection, 
is something like this: I project myself in imagination first in 
one alternative situation and then the other, try to live out the 
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thing, get the feel of it, soak up the resultant satisfactoriness as a 
whole by anticipation. Incidentally this may involve setting 
off pleasure against pleasure, or pleasure against pain. If there 
are two pleasures of a known or standard value belonging to the 
rival situations which I feel to be approximately equal in in- 
tensity, I pair them off, and exclude them from the reckoning. 
But this is a definitely preliminary operation, and is recognized 
not as solving my problem, but as necessary in order to simplify 
it and make it manageable. The final decision is of a much less 
mechanical nature, and consists just in the attempt to realize 
the immediate inwardness of the situation as a whole. And 
how pleasurable a thing will turn out to be is at the start en- 
tirely unsettled; only in the light of the whole does the relative 
worth of many of the elements first become determinate. The 
essential business of the ethical or rational life is, then, to com- 
pare ends or courses of conduct as wholes. This does not exclude 
the special desires and their pleasurableness; there can be no 
whole without parts, and the desires are the parts. But in 
coming into relation to.- a larger situation the desires lose their 
sharply separate character. The pleasure of a good dinner be- 
comes noticeably less alluring if I have to eat it with the thought 
in my head that I am to make a speech afterwards. The appeal 
pleasures make is modified, then, by an appraisal of the way they 
look to an intelligent and sensible being who sees around them, 
and notes their less immediate characteristics, their relationships 
and consequences. And whereas in comparing single desires or 
pleasures it is by their relative intensity that we decide which it 
is we want, intensity is a quality which does not belong to 
totalities; rather, here, it is the new quality of 'satisfactoriness' 
— a quality involving a reference not to desires singly, but in 
their relationships and contexts — which decides between com- 
peting goals. An intense life is simply a life characterized by a 
rush and vividness of interests, and may or may not be 'satis- 
fying.' 

And as for quantity of pleasure in any sense which distin- 
guishes it from intensity, this is left a very minor place indeed in 
our judgments. As between two different pleasures, 'more' has 
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always the meaning 'more intense.' We can 'add' pleasures 
only in the unimportant sense that a and b, granting them 
both to be attainable pleasures, are quantitatively greater 
than either would be alone (which would seem to follow so 
long as two is greater than one). But this enables us to com- 
pare pleasures with anything like quantitative precision only 
in the case of groups composed of identical units. Thus I see 
no definite meaning to the claim that I get double the amount of 
pleasure out of a game of tennis that I do out of a good dinner; 
but I might get more pleasure out of both than out of either 
singly, and I might get twice as much pleasure out of two games 
of tennis as out of one. Within narrow limits we can therefore 
apply the quantitative test. Other things being equal, I shall 
get a determinately less amount of enjoyment from a day's 
vacation than a week's. But this is purely incidental in cases of 
real difficulty, where the choice is certain to be between ends of 
different kinds, and in any case its utility is precarious; if I am 
likely to get bored before the week is over, I need to fall back on 
something different from quantitative addition. In practice, 
the only important sense that a sum of pleasures carries is this, 
that I want my life to be a continuous series of satisfied moments 
lasting as long as possible. But this is a purely formal demand ; 
and on what constitutes satisfaction at any given moment there 
is thrown almost no light at all. 

There is, then, a kind of life which, in view of the sort of person 
I am, the nature and relative strength of my interests and capa- 
cities, my disposition to like or dislike things, the clearness and 
sensitiveness of my intellectual judgments, will actually come 
nearest to making me a satisfied man. Contentment is of course 
not intended here to suggest passivity, or the sort of acquiescence 
in present attainment which implies a refusal to exercise intelli- 
gent self-criticism. I may, supposedly I ought to, feel discon- 
tented with myself unless I am somehow actively getting ahead 
all the time. Nor does satisfaction mean for a human being full 
attainment, that leaves nothing more to strive for. It means, 
rather, as opposed to both of these extremes, a satisfying sense 
of progress. It is not inconsistent with a measure of pain and 
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sorrow, and the exclusion of many human delights. To have the 
least chance of success, it must be weighted with a sober sense of 
reality, and an acceptance of the actual conditions of human 
living. To demand more than life can possibly give is to cut 
off all chance of satisfaction at the outset; we must be ready, if 
we are not to be always open to the inroads of discontent, to see 
and acquiesce in inevitable limitations, to make the best of 
necessarily imperfect attainment, to give up without whining 
what does not lend itself to our more dominant and insistent 
interests, to prefer defeat to success that degrades us in our own 
eyes. What pleasures will form a part of the satisfied life de- 
pends on various things, — in particular on the real possibility of 
their attainment, or of their attainment without sacrificing more 
important objects, and on the relative strength of the impulses 
which render pleasures pleasurable. There is no real paradox in 
the statement that satisfaction is only open to the man who 
stands prepared to give up pleasure. It only means, again, 
that satisfaction as a human goal is no abstract ideal of limitless 
good; it presupposes a determinate human nature set to work out 
its destiny in determinate surroundings. That at which we aim 
is not an unimaginable state of the intensest possible pleasure 
unaccompanied by pain, but the sense that I am making the 
most of life that it is possible for me to make, with my particular 
interests and limitations, and in consideration of the means at 
my disposal; if one is not willing to accept these qualifications, 
while one may dream of happiness, one is not yet prepared to set 
to work intelligently to secure it. And it is a simple fact of ex- 
perience that along this line there is open the possibility of a 
feeling of content and satisfied acquiescence, not essentially 
marred by the presence of what, considered solely by themselves, 
I should regard as evils. For if life is not just what we should 
prefer if it were given us to choose its conditions freely, it has 
compensations of its own. The satisfaction that comes from 
measuring oneself against hostile forces, and taking the chances 
that ensue, is itself one ingredient of happiness; and for a being 
constituted as man is, the very recognition of an unpleasant 
reality, the acceptance of the fact that this is so, helps a little to 
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take away the sting of its unpleasantness. No man whose eyes 
are open would want to escape unhappiness if he knew it meant 
deceiving himself and living in a fool's paradise; so long as the 
dark background of existence is a reality, and the good life 
remains in point of fact precarious, his sense for realities will not 
leave him content while ignoring this, and endeavoring to keep 
himself untouched by anything that is harsh and painful. 

Meanwhile I note a final point which needs to be made more 
explicit. Even 'contentment' is not yet 'goodness'; it is pro- 
nounced good by a reflective judgment. But in the last analysis 
the pleasure that constitutes ' approval ' in its complete and truly 
moral sense, is the pleasure attending the anticipatory realization 
in imagination of this same contentment or satisfaction that sets 
its seal upon our practical experiments in living. And it gets 
its authority, once more, by reason of the nature of reflection. 
Any act is limited with respect to the number of impulses to 
which it gives exercise; at any moment of conduct a large part 
of our nature is quiescent. But as reflection asserts its sway, 
the character of our particular practical satisfactions is itself 
modified. In spite of the fact that in practice only a fraction 
of our possibilities are, at the moment, actively engaged, in a 
secondary way these latent powers still exert an influence. More 
and more we aim not at temporary satisfaction merely, but at 
what is going to prove permanently satisfying as we look back 
on it in memory, and place it in the larger setting of our lives. 
And in this way, prior to action also, the claims of our many- 
sidedness, the claims of the long run, succeed in making them- 
selves felt through that survey of the whole stretch of experience 
which results in the critical and rational feeling of approval, by 
which more transient experiences even of 'contentment' are 
themselves judged. 
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